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PANELS BY BOTTICINI 


HI 


to Botticini, which 


three small pictures ascribed 


are show nm ior 
month, 


collection of 


were 


| ord 


the first 1 his 


ime 1 


formerly in the 


Taunton at Quantock Lodge in England 
[hey are companion works, parts of a 
predella of an unknown altarpiece and 
represent Tobias and the Angel, the 
Marriage of the Virgin, and the Funeral 
of Saint Zenobius. Without being in any 


way works of commanding they 
are excellent examples of the decorative 
beauty and charm that even a lesser artist 
of a great period is capable of expressing. 

The attribution to Botticini isa plausible 
one, as may be seen by comparing these 
panels with Mrs. Holden’s Madonna and 
Child, recognized the work of this 
artist, which exhibited in Gallev 31. 
Botticini was an eclectic following Pollai- 
uolo, Castagno, Verrocchio, or Botticelli 
at various times in career; but a 
consistent preference for delicacy, and a 
peculiar to himself 


power, 


as 


Is 


his 


certain naive poetry 


are manifest throughout. Two of his 
pictures at least are of great importance 
and have attained wide fame —the 


Assumption of the Virgin executed with 
Botticelli’s coéperation for Matteo Pal- 
mieri, now in the National Gallery, and 
still more deservedly the Journey of Tobias 
and the three Archangels of the Florence 
Academy, the best of all the Florentine 
renderings of this subject. 

Our Tobias is conceived in altogether a 
different spirit from the famous picture 
in Florence in which the four figures with 
swinging stride march forward over a high 
country in the clear air of morning. The 
Museum’s picture treats of an earlier in- 
cident of the book when Tobias at night- 
fall on going to the river Tigris to wash 
succeeds in drawing the fish to land and 
Raphael directs him to take its heart and 
liver and gall; the heart and liver to be 
burnt as an exorcism for the evil spirit 
which troubled Sara, and the gall to be 
made into an ointment for Tobit’s blind- 
ness. Raphael stands at the left and by 
him squats the “young man’s dog’’ whose 
presence in the story gives to it a touch 
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of homeliness and familiarity which has 
done much to endear the tale to simple 
people. Tobias in fifteenth century dress 
kneels at the right and prepares to dis- 
embowel the fish. The river and the sea 
are beyond and on the shore rises a suc- 
of mountains by the nearest of 
which is the city of Florence. There is a 
fine of breadth and airiness in the 
picture in addition to the compelling and 
simple grace with which it tells its story 
Of the three panels this gives by far the 
best idea of the artist’s skill. 

The Marriage of the Virgin, on the con- 
trary, displays the painter in rather a 
listless mood. The traditional composi- 
tion followed. The priest joins the 
hands of the bridal pair, the women atten- 
dant on Mary her, and back of 
Joseph are the disappointed suitors. These 
enter into their parts with no enthusiasm, 


raises his 


cession 


SeTsc 


Is 


follow 


though one, as is customary, 
hand to strike Joseph and another breaks 
his staff, which has failed to receive the 
divine selection. 

The third picture is the Funeral of Saint 
Zenobius, or more properly the translation 
of the body of Saint Zenobius to its present 
resting place beneath the high altar of the 


Cathedral of Florence. The event oc- 
curred on April 26, 1439, soon after the 
completion of Brunelleschi’s dome. It is 


related that at the passage of the body 
through the Piazza del Duomo, the crowd 
being very dense, the bier was jostled 
against a withered tree trunk dead for 
many years, and at the touch of the relics 
the tree straightway burst into leaf. It 
is this miracle which is illustrated in our 
panel. The procession passes in front of 
the Cathedral and the Campanile. The 
leaves suddenly appear on the dead tree 
as it is brushed by the cloth on which the 
saint’s body rests. The bishops who 
carry the bier, the acolytes who go before, 
and the townspeople who follow look to- 
ward the marvel, but their attitudes 
express only a mild surprise which does 
not disturb their stately pace. 

These pictures are shown in the Room 
of Recent Accessions. Later they will be 
placed in Gallery 30. 
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THE STELA OF MENTHU-W ESER 


N the November BULLETIN, 1912, brief 
notice was given of a valuable Egyptian 
stela, 'the gift of Mr. Edward S. Hark- 
ness, and the intention to publish this 
acquisition in the near future was 

announced. The publication is now nearly 

ready and it seems also desirable at this 
time to offer to the readers of the BuL- 

LETIN a somewhat fuller statement of the 

stela’s special points of interest than was 


new 


possible earlier. 

In the first place, this stela is notable 
among extant monuments of its class for 
its fine workmanship and excellent con- 
dition, including the preservation of much 
of its original color. The stela is funerary 
in character, and according to the inscrip- 
tion upon it, dates from the seventeenth 
year of the reign of Sesostris I, that is, 
from about 1963 B. C. The personage, 
Menthu-weser, whom it commemorates 
is represented seated below. Before him 
are members of his family, a son, a 
daughter, and his father, the father appear- 
ing in the lower right-hand corner. From 
the legends accompanying the _ small 
figures of the relief and from one statement 
in the long inscription it is possible to 
reconstruct the family tree for four genera- 
tions. The offerings on the table in front 
of Menthu-weser, with the exception of the 
lotus flower, are all things to eat. The 
pictured table of offerings is frequent in the 
decoration of Egyptian grave monuments; 
its presence assured magically to the de- 
ceased an abundance of food in the next 


life. 

But the main interest of the stela is 
contained in its longinscription. Thishas 
a double value. It furnishes material 


both for the philologist and for the student 
of economic conditions and political organi- 
zation in ancient Egypt. Among Egypt- 
ologists the longer inscriptions on grave 
stelae of the Middle Kingdom have a 
reputation for obscure constructions and 
rare words and Menthu-weser’s inscription 
proved no exception to the rule. It ts 


Height, m. 1.03; width, 
0.08. On exhibition in 


"Acc. no. 12.184 
m. 0.50; thickness, m 
the Fifth Egyptian Room 
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very difficult and some passages cannot be 
made out with certainty, though the gen- 
eral content of the inscription is clear. 
Some words, known in only two or three 
other inscriptions, appear here in a con- 
text which helps to define their meaning. 
A few others are of unique occurrence and 
their meaning can only be inferred from 
the context and the signs used in writing 
them.? The explanation should be made, 
perhaps, that the study of the Egyptian 
language, though on a sound scientific 
basis, is not so far advanced as, for in- 
stance, that of Greek or Latin. The 
philological interest of this inscription is 
such that it has already been incorporated 
with the other texts filed, word by word, 
in the Egyptian dictionary now in process 
of formation in Berlin. In dealing with 
the inscription, corruptions in the text, 
as it is preserved, increase the difficulties. 
The men who cut inscriptions in stone 
were illiterate artisans who were prone to 
make mistakes in reading the copy fur- 
nished to them. Such copy was in the 
cursive form of writing in everyday use 
now called hieratic — and was written on 
papyrus or even on fragments of pottery. 
To the modern student, familiar with 
hieratic as well as with hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, some of the mistakes made by the 
stone-cutter are obvious and the text can 
be emended with assurance. In other 
instances it may be a question whether 
the obscurity of a passage is due to cor- 
ruption in the text or to insufficient ac- 
quaintance as yet with some of the details 
of Middle-Kingdom Egyptian. It will be 
clear that every inscription presenting new 
features which can be made available to 
scholars in an adequate publication helps 
a little to further the understanding of the 
Egyptian language. 

The title borne by Menthu-weser, 
ordinarily translated “Steward,” here, at 
least, is better rendered “‘ Domain-super- 
intendent.” It was a very common 
title, but the details given in the Menthu- 


*Many Egyptian words have, following the 
phonetic signs, other non-phonetic characters 
—the so-called determinatives — which in- 
dicate the class of objects, actions, or ideas into 
which the meaning of the word falls. 
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weser inscription of the duties and emolu- 
ments of one such officer are unusually 
full, and form, therefore, the chief interest 
inthe subject matterofthetext. Menthu- 
weser, it appears, was in charge of certain 
lands which either belonged to the king or 
at least were being administered for his 
benefit. These lands must have been of 
considerable extent, for they required 
the labor of some three thousand people. 


Grain—a _ particular kind known as 
“Northern barley’’—and stock were 
raised. The latter included cattle, 
gazelles, sheep, asses, and swine. Cloth- 


ing, made presumably by the women, was 
produced on the estate and was delivered 
by Menthu-weser at the central royal 
storehouse of the land. We are told, too, 
of the private wealth which this domain- 
superintendent accumulated in the course 
of the performance of his official duties — 
presumably by some system of working on 
He acquired herds and _ flocks 
similar to those which he administered 
for the king — only lacking the swine. 
He was well off in grain, both barley and 
wheat; he had numerous boats, and per- 
haps vineyards (the word ts a little uncer- 
tain), and possessed fine clothing. 

lhe Middle Kingdom, the period from 
which the stela dates, has often been 
likened to the feudal age in Europe. 
Certainly the monarch had not the strong 
control of the resources of the entire land 
which his predecessors of the Old Kingdom 
possessed, but rather the government was 
a decentralized one, and the nobles in 
power in the various nomes, or political 
divisions, though giving allegiance to the 
king, ruled with great independence 
within their respective territories. There 
is inscriptional evidence for the pasturing 
of royal herds within the territory of such 
nome chieftains and for the appointment 
of crown servants to look after these herds. 
But the revenues from this royal property 
passed to the nomarch and by him were 
delivered to the king.! In the inscription 
of Menthu-weser there is not a suggestion 
of the existence of such an intermediary. 


shares. 


‘Passages given in translation in Breasted, 
Ancient Records, 1, § 522, with note a. Cf. also 
the same author's History, 2d ed., p. 162 
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On the contrary, Menthu-weser clearly 
had dealings directly with the “king’s 
domain,” that is, with the central bureau 
for the administration of the crown 
possessions. He rendered accounts which 
were approved and he received thanks. 
His faithful service must have awakened 
the gratitude of his royal master, for the 
first line of the inscription states that this 
stela was a gift to Menthu-weser from 
Sesostris. The stela was found at Abydos 
at the shrine of the god Osiris, where 
devout Egyptians from all parts of the 
land were wont to be buried or to be held 
in remembrance by memorial stones, and 
the inscription gives no clue as to the part 
of Egypt in which Menthu-weser’s ac- 
tivity lay. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was within a district — possibly 
near to the capital city, to hazard a guess 
in which the royal prerogatives were 
not so curtailed by the strength of the 
local chieftains as they seem to have been 
generally in the nomes. 

In common with other contemporary 
funerary inscriptions, this text reflects 
something of the growing regard for social 
justice and of the recognition of moral 
standards which are more fully expressed 
in the literary productions of the 
For instance, Menthu-weser says: 


age. 


“There was no distress for the one to 
whom I gave. 
| apportioned the chief cut of meat to 


those sitting at my side.”’ 
and again: 


“‘! was a father to the poor orphan child, 
one who cared for the widows. 
No man slept hungry in my district, 
| hindered no man at the ferry.” 


Any one who has talked with modern 
Egyptian fellahin has been amused by 
their naive boastfulness with regard to 
their own cleverness and virtues. One 
could almost imagine a present-day Egyp- 
tian speaking, as one reads certain passages 
in the old funerary inscriptions. But 
even though the statements must be taken 
with a grain of salt, it is noteworthy that 
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the thousand vears_ betore 
Christ 
generosity 

Som 
ancient Egy ptian conform less to present 
Dher 


Menthu-weser 


men ot two 


desired to have reputations for 


mercy, and just dealing 


other rules of conduct of the 
ideals 
example 


relations with those 


IS Space to give only one 
referring to his 
oftice, 


above him in 


says, “| one who really listened.” 
And this emphasis on the virtue of keeping 
silence and giving heed to the opinions of 
one’s superiors may be paralleled in other 


texts. 


was 


One passage may be quoted from 
the Proverbs of Ptahhotep: “Profitable 
is hearkening for a that hearkens. 
How good it is when a son receives that 
He shall reach ad- 
\ hearkener is one 
Who hearkens not 


son 


which his father says 
vanced age thereby 
whom the god loves 
is one whom the god hates.’”! 

\ word should be said, in closing, about 
the literary form of the text. The hori- 
zontal lines at the top of the stela are 
in prose, and 


The ver- 


written in the third person 
are introductory in character 
tical lines (read from top to bottom, be- 
ginning at the right-hand side of the stela 
are autobiographical, giving a speech sup- 
posed to be addressed by the deceased 
Menthu-weser to all who may visit the 
stela. This speech is semi-poetical in 
that it shows traces of the kind of parallel- 
ism familiar to-day especially through the 
Hebrew Psalms. This arrangement of 
parallel characterized Egyptian 
poetry as early as the close of the fourth 


verses 


millennium before Christ 


EFFIGIES OF THE 


CENTURY 


TWO MEMORIAI 
LATE XVI 


URING the Middle Ages West- 
ern art differed notably from the 
art of the Far East in the nature 
of its causal impulse or inspira- 
tion This in the former was the 
teaching of the Christian church; in the 
latter, it was a body of social precepts 
which considered the family as a more or 


case 


‘Translation of Professor Breasted Religion 


and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 236 
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less religious organization. The church 
fathers took into account this earlier cult 
and rather belittled it: they preached in 
certain instances the disrupting of family 
bonds, a humility which was higher than 
names or blazons, and in general a disre- 


gard for such vanities as memorials, 


whether for the quick or the dead. The 
strictest fathers even went so far in an 
opposite direction as to commend un- 


marked graves and ossuaries in common. 

But the ancient feeling of filial piety 
which expressed itself in costly memorials 
could not be modified readily: it had 
grown on European soil in Roman and 
pre-Roman times, and although it had not 
rooted itself so deeply as in the East, its 
influence was potent. It is a curious fact, 
indeed, that so large a proportion of the 
objects of Western art preserved in our 
museums is of a memorial nature, things 
referring usually to the dead, occasionally 
to the living, paid for out of the family 
purse, and cared for by the family directly 
or indirectly. In fact, should we take 
from a modern museum, the Metropolitan 
Museum, for example, all objects which 
served to recall families or were connected 
with the care of the dead, we should well- 
nigh destroy the galleries of Egyptology 
and the Department of Classical Art, and 
we should sadly injure other branches of 
exhibition; important statuary would dis- 
appear, as well as much metalwork, includ- 
ing some of our rarest armor, together with 
all objects which were associated with 
memorial chape!s and offerings — not 
omitting pictures and tapestries. In this 
connection it is now known definitely that 
the Museum’s suite of Gothic tapestries 
hung in a mortuary chapel. 

In the matter of commemorating the 
dead this condition is best illustrated 
among earlier objects — those which ante- 
date the middle of the sixteenth century: 
after this modernism had become wide- 
spread, and ambitions developed along 
the lines rather of things for the living 
than of costly veneration for the dead. 
During the Middle Ages the history of 
these pious works can be followed with fair 
accuracy by tabulating the monuments 
with which early churches are filled; for 
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it is reasonable to infer that the sentiment 
was strongest where families were most 
willing to pay roundly to commemorate 
thelifeofa kinsman. Onsuch grounds we 
conclude that this form of family piety was 


developed strongly in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; that it reached a 


high point in the fourteenth (bear witness 
the quality of the church brasses in Eng- 
land); and that it touched its zenith in 


the fifteenth century! 
when memorials of 
every nature literally 


crowded the churches 
of Europe: they took 
the form of woodwork 
and statuary, stuffs 
lamps, churchly appa- 
ratus, pictures, tllumi- 


nations, glass —repre- 
senting almost every 
branch of the art in- 


terests of the period 
But all of the medi- 
ieval objects which 
memorial chapels hav: 
vielded us were onl\ 


the accessories of the 


tomb. The nucleus of 
activity speaking 


paradoxically) was 
clearly the gravestone 
or effigy of the dead, 
and this therefore may 
well be expected to 
index to 
develop- 


serve as an 
the artistic 
ment of its period. In 
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into trade have usually been taken from 
ruined churches and here the truest piety 
was evidently to remove the tombs and 
care for them ina museum gallery. Under 
these conditions it has happened that the 
South Kensington Museum, the Louvre, 
the Bavarian National Museum, and the 
Germanic Museum, especially, have come 
to acquire objects of the greatest technical 
interest. Up to the present 
time, however, the 
Metropolitan Museum 
has had few oppor- 
tunities of making ac- 
quisitions of this kind. 
Through Mr. Morgan’s 
interest it has indeed 
two kneeling portrait- 
figures from the me- 
morial chapel of the de 
Biron, but it has no 
worthy brasses, no 
sculptured slabs, and 
until recently, no re- 
cumbent effigies. We 
mention, therefore, as 
a step in the direction 
of filling this gap, the 
acquisition of two fig- 
ures, which, although 
of late date (about 
1590) when tomb por- 
traits were becoming 
less interesting, have 
at least the merit of 
having been made by 
a well-known artist. 

A few details of these 
effigies may be given 


and artist 


fact, all museums will 

admit the great, the they are of life size, 
very great value of MEMORIAL EFFIGIES sculptured in white 
mediaeval effigies in BY PIETRO PAOLO OLIVIERI marble, and were 


the history of Western 

curiously enough they purchase 
and exhibit them rarely: they 
the fittings of chapels, but few there are 
that would be willing to purchase grave- 


art, vet 


buy eagerly 


stones, lest, for one important reason, in 
way they encourage their pillage. 
[hey would rather, in some instances, con- 
tribute to keeping ancient monuments in 
their original condition. The few good 
monuments which have found their way 


this 


primitively colored 
monochrome They were found in Lyons 
where they appear to have belonged to a 
chapel now destroyed. In general, time has 
treated them kindly; man alone in their 
case has been vile, for he broke them into 
transverse pieces when he scaled them from 
the slabs on which they were mounted, and 
he has cared for them shabbily. In fact, 
when they were brought to the attention 
of the Secretary of the Museum they were 
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in a dingy little upholstery shop in the 
Latin Quarter, standing in a dark corner 
behind a pile of rusty chairs. The pro- 
prietor of the shoy, however, knew their 
provenance, and had at hand a clipping 
from a Lyons paper (La Salut Publique, 
March 6, 1912) which showed when and 
where they had been found. I[t appeared 
that they had been made the subject of a 
report before the Academy at Lyons by 
M. Caillemer, who stated that they had 
been discovered about 1830 at Sainte Foy, 
on the site of the present Hospice du Boeuf. 
M. Caillemer recalled to the Academy the 
paper on these effigies which had been 
presented by M. Bégule at the session of 
April 13,1907, and he hoped that the Acad- 
emy would take measures to preserve these 
objects of art in the Museum at Lyons, 
for he declared that there was danger of 
their being “sold and shipped to America.” 

The effigies are in high relief: they 
picture and wife, the former of 
mature age, in full armor, lacking casque 
only; the latter in a flowing robe, with 
stomacher and cap. The heads of both 
rest on double cushions, which are sculp- 
tured intricately with galloon and tassels 
The statues are evidently portraits, and 
interesting portraits at that, though they 
can hardly claim the merit of great works 
of art. They were finished soberly, and 
with great attention to detail — thus the 
hands evidently intended to be as 
accurately modeled as the faces. The 
armor and draperies are carved with the 
same painstaking care, although the result 
One discovers 


man 


are 


is perhaps needlessly stiff 
only here and there a trace of the skill of 
the earlier portraitists, e. g. in the treat- 
ment of the robe at the kne 


s and feet 
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and in the modeling of the man’s right 
forearm and hand. 

From the viewpoint of the costumes of 
the period, the figures are remarkable. 
They have unusual simplicity, the armor 
is plain, there are no jewels or ornaments, 
the woman’s collar and headgear are quite 
unadorned: features all of which suggest 
that the man and wife were Huguenots — 
a suggestion borne out incidentally by 
the way in which the man wears his hair 
and beard. Then, too, the figures date 
clearly from the great Huguenot period, 
for the details of armor (which, by the way, 
shows some rare technical features), head- 
dress, and stomacher give quite an ac- 
curate date to the work. 

One may hazard the note, furthermore, 
that the peorle were personages, for they 
were of sufficient importance to warrant 
their family seeking to have the portraits 
executed by a foreign artist well known in 
his day. This was the Roman sculptor, 
Pietro Paolo Olivieri 1599), whose 
signature appears admirably chiseled on 
one of the cushions. Olivieri was then 
at the height of his career; he had carried 
out important commissions for the Holy 
See; he had executed the colossal statue 
and tomb of Gregory XIII at the Capitol, 
and the relief on the monument of Gregory 
XI at Santa Francesca Romana; by this 
time, too, he had probably finished the 
Saint Anthony upon the tomb of Sixtus V 
at Santa Maria, as well as the important 
bas-reliefs at the Villa della Volte near 
Siena. His best-known work is, perhaps, 
the high altar of the basilica of Saint John 
in the Lateran. 


(1551 
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ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


ECEPTION, TRIENNIAL CON- 

VENTION OF THE PROTES- 

TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

—The Trustees of the Museum 

and the Bishop of New York will give a 

reception to the Members of the Triennial 

Convention at the Museum on the evening 
of October oth. 

This will be a special reception, invita- 
tions to which will be confined to Bishops, 
clerical deputies and lay deputies of the 
Convention, guests of the Bishop, and Cor- 
poration Members of the Museum. It 
should not be confused with the general re- 
ceptions of the Museum, to which all its 
members are invited. The first of these 
for the current season will probably be held 
upon the occasion of the opening of the 
loan exhibition of the Morgan collections, 
the date for which cannot yet be fixed. 


Ropin Drawincs.— Mr. T. F. Ryan 
has added to his gift of works by Rodin six 
drawings which are shown this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. They 
are pencil drawings, some washed with 
watercolor, of the type of those which the 
Museum purchased several years ago. 
These drawings given by Mr. Ryan will 
be exhibited later with the sculptures 
and other drawings by Rodin in Gallery 
D 13, first floor. 


Cups PRESENTED TO EDMUND KEAN. 
Among the interesting loans of silver re- 
ceived from Hon. A. T. Clearwater are two 
silver standing cups (H. 7} in., W. at top, 
32 in.), richly chased around their bases, 
knops, and feet with garlands of roses, and 
bearing the inscription 

rO 
Edmund Kean, Esar. 
from bis friend 
Edmund Simpson 
of 
New York 

To old New Yorkers, these will serve as 

reminders of the days of the New York 


22! 


Park Theater, of fragrant memory, and 
will bring tothem a host of recollections of 
our theatrical past along with those of 
Edmund Kean, the distinguished Shakes- 
perian actor, the recipient of the cups, and 
of Edmund Simpson, the donor of them, 
who, like Kean, was of British parent- 
age, though early transplanted to this 
country, where he served the long term of 
thirty-eight years as actor, stage manager, 
and manager of the Park. 

The shabby old theater, with all its 
memories, long ago gave way to other 
buildings, and little remains to tell its 
story except the gossip’s literature and 
these cups. It is too bad that their 
maker’s name is not given and that no date 
appears in the inscription, or on the silver 
itself, to tell us on what occasion the grate- 
ful manager offered his testimony to his 
distinguished guest, but we may well be- 
lieve that it took place after a performance 
of Shylock, or of Lear, best of all, on that 
second visit of the actor in 1825, when he 
played at the Park, and when Simpson was 
entitled to style himself “‘Of New York.” 


CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH GALLERIES. 
— The three galleries on the second floor 
of the Wing of Decorative Arts, which are 
devoted to English furniture of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, have 
recently been redecorated and rearranged, 
although their historical sequence has not 
been altered. At the present time, the 
first gallery, No. 19, is given over chiefly 
to the Exhibition of English Needlework, 
already described in the BULLETIN, but 
with the specimens of needlework are 
exhibited a aumber of pieces of furni- 
ture of the periods of Charles II and 
William and Mary, whose reigns the room 
is intended eventually to illustrate. The 
next room contains the walnut and mar- 
quetry furniture of the time of Queen 
Anne, which is displayed against a back- 
ground of oak paneling of the period, pur- 
chased last spring and now shown for the 
first time. This paneling comes from a 
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small but well-proportioned room in an 


old house near London, and, with its 
carved chimnev breast and pediment- 
ipped doors, illustrates the method of 
decoration and spacing so highly favored 


his disc ipl S 


bv Sir Christopher Wren and 
The third gallery is given over chiefly to 
furniture in the style of Thomas Chippen- 
lale and his contemporaries, although a 


ter eighteenth 


| 


few pieces dating from th 
century have also been placed here. The 
walls have been paneled with a large and 
simply designed modern paneling, painted 
white, in the manner characteristic oi the 
great English houses of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, when William Kent’s 
influence was dominant in domestic archi- 
tecture. It is thus possible to show the 
furniture of two highly tvpical moments 
in English decorative art against a con- 
genial background, and to give the Museum 
galleries something of the air of the stately 
rooms which these skilful and elaborate 
cabinet-making were 
\mong 


specimens ol 
originally intended to ornament 
the pieces of furniture now placed on 
exhibition for the first time is an intricately 
carved mahogany bed in Chippendale’s 
best “‘French”’ manner \ graceful mar- 
ble mantelpiece in the style of Adam, 
taken from a late Georgian house in Dub- 
lin, has been lent by Mrs. James Byrne 


New PuBtications.— There are at pres- 
ent on the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished by the Museum, three catalogues 
of importance: an illustrated handbook of 
the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote an- 
tiquities, written by Professor John | 
Myres of Oxford University; a catalog 
of the collection of paintings, by Brvson 
Burroughs, Curator of Paintings; and a 
new edition of volume II of the catalogue 
of musical instruments in the Crosby 
Brown Collection, by Miss Frances Morris 
of the Department of Decorative Arts 
\ pamphlet by Miss Caroline L. Ransom, 
of the Department of Egyptian Art, on the 
Stela of Menthu-weser, presented in 1912 
by Mr. Edward S. Harkness, will soon be 
issued, and a new edition of the special 
BULLETIN supplement on the collection of 
Rodin sculptures is now on sale 

\ list of the complete publications of the 
Museum will be sent on application 


\ LECTURE ON THE EGYPTIAN EXCava- 
TIONS Mr. Herbert E. Winlock, Assis- 
tant Curator in the Department of Egyp- 
tian Art, gave an illustrated lecture on the 
last season’s excavations of the Museum’s 
expedition at Thebes in the Lecture Hall of 
the Museum, Friday afternoon, October 
3rd, at four o’clock.. The lecture was open 
to the public without tickets 


COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


SEPTEMBER, IOI 3 


CLASS 


CERAMICS 


OBJECT 


*Pennsylvania tulip-ware: plate, 


SOURCE 


circa 1790; jar, made by Chris- 


tian Klinker, 


circa 1792; 


sgraffito deep-dish, circa 1800; 
sgraftito plate, by David Spinner, 
circa 1800; sgraffito plate, made 


by “A. l 


dated 1805; slip- 


decorated pie plate, circa 1830; 
two vase-shaped pitchers, made 
by Tucker and Hemphill, 1832; 
Grecian-shaped pitcher, from a 
lucker and Hemphill mould, by 


Charles J 
American 


Boulter, 1840 


Purchase. 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6) 
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LIST OF LOANS 


SEPTEMBER, IQ13 


CLASS OBJECT 


*Thirty-nine scarabs of glazed 
stone, glazed pottery, carnelian, 
i and beryl, six amulets of glazed 

stone, carnelian, and amethyst, 
two gold rings with scarab set- 
ting and one ring of red jasper, 
one stone seal, two tops of staves 
of glazed pottery, three plaques 
of glazed stone, one diorite fig- 
ure of a hawk, one carnelian, 
one amethyst, and two gold neck- 
laces, XII-XX dynasties; one 
amethyst, button-shaped orna- 
ment, half of an ostrich egg, date 
uncertain; two gold pendants in 
the form of fishes, seven small 
gold figures of deities, Late Dy- 
nastic period... 


ANTIQUITIES — EGYPTIAN 


ANTIQUITIES — CLASSICAL *Twenty-three pieces of jewelry of 
the Roman and_ Byzantine 
periods. 


*Carved ivory chair with stool, late 
Roman period..... 


F METALWORK Silver tureen and two silver dishes 
(Floor II, Room 23) with covers, maker, Odiot, 
French, early nineteenth cen- 
tury 
TEXTILES *Point border of lace; cover of filet; 


four reticello laces, punto in aria; 
two borders of reticello, punto in 
aria; punto in aria edged cuff of 
reticello, late sixteenth century; 
band border of pillow-made lace, 
imitation of reticello, Genoese; 
reticello border lace; small cover 
of reticello and punto in aria; 
band of reticello, punto in aria, 
seventeenth century — Italian; 
flounce of pillow-made lace, 
North Italian, 1700; cover of 
filet, French, sixteenth century; 
border of pillow-made lace, 
Flemish, early eighteenth cen- 
tury; Brussels appliqué repre- 
senting the Virgin, Belgian, 
eighteenth century; Carrickma- 
cross lace collar, Irish, nine- 
teenth century 


~ 


shasuble, English, fifteenth cen- 
Shee eer 


(Wing F, Room 1g) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


SOURCE 


Lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan 


Lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. 


Lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. 


Lent by Mr. W. S. Groes- 
beck Fowler. 


Lent by Mrs. J. E. Spingarn. 


Lent by Mr. William Milne 
Grinnell. 
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